THE DEUX-VILLES THEATRE

Paris home Jacqueline decided on the house in the Rue de Liibeck,
whose ownership she shared with her mother, and in which, since the
poet's death, the old lady had lived alone.

The old lady raised certain difficulties, for the principle of the thing,
complaining of having to alter her habits. In fact she was quite pleased.

As she grew older, Madame de La Monnerie withered without be-
coming bent. She still preserved, above her proud, stern face, her mass
of blue-white hair, but she no longer had the majestic shoulders of the
past.

"My dear Frangois," she said to Gabriel, "I had such a magnificent
body, with which, alas, I never did anything; and I may say that if I
had, my husband would have been the last man to care. Well, now-
adays, when Fm dressing, I don't mind admitting to you that I close
my eyes so as not to see myself in the looking-glass. It's terrible to
think what one can become!"

She had lost interest in making dolls out of bread, which had been
her favourite pastime for many years. Nowadays she devoted four
hours of her day to playing bridge with friends of her own age.

Gabriel made no objection to going to live with her. He only made
one condition: "Jacqueline," he said, "do tell your mother to call me
by my right name."

The children, to their great relief, also came to live in the Rue de
Llibeck. Jean-Noel continued going to school at Jeanson de Sailly and
Marie-Ange was withdrawn from the Convent des Oiseaux so as to go to
the Convent of the Assumption which was a few doors away from the
La Monnerie house.

By this change they were relieved of the luncheons with their grand-
father, except on Thursdays, and lost their daily ride in the big Rolls.

Between the children and Gabriel there was as yet no contact or
familiarity, they preserved towards him a cold and deferential attitude;
the word "Daddy," which they had been told to use, came uneasily to
their lips, and embarrassed Gabriel himself. All the same, Marie-Ange
could not help being aware of her stepfather's elegance and good looks.
In his presence she selected her words with care and used phrases of a
certain preciosity. As for Gabriel, his wild, bright eyes sometimes rested
for long silent moments on the two children. Then his chest swelled
with a long, sad sigh, and he looked at his watch.
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They had set about transferring Jacqueline's personal possessions from
the Schoudler house, that is to say all the memorials of her life with
Francois.

Gabriel willingly undertook to arrange about the removal men; it
was part of his duties.